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Smooth and Rough... 
a unique personality all its own 


Rich in appearance . . . low in cost, this exciting 
through-wall unit is the latest addition to our exten- 
sive line. After splitting the block, the high points 
are polished to a flat surface exposing the natural 
aggregates with a smooth, polished finish . . . the 
low areas catch a varied amount of light and 
shadow, resulting in a magnificently textured ex- 
panse. Replete with all the built-in qualities that 
have become traditional in the block construction 
of low-cost buildings . . . Fire resistance, sound 
reduction, strength, durability, insulating qualities 
and is practically maintenance free. Split Ground 
Face units are manufactured in conventional mod- 
ular sizes in the standard natural color, other colors 
made to order. Send for FREE detailed literature. 


plasticrete corporation 


1883 Dixwell Avenue, Hamden, Connecticut 06514 • Tel: 288-1641 DP 
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About this issue... 


The week of May 12 through 18 was proclaimed “National Preservation Week" 
by the National Trust for Historic Preservation. Events were sponsored around 
the State and around the nation to make the public aware of ‘‘what we have lost 
and what we have left.” The effort provides the focus of this issue of Connecticut 
Architect, not only because of the worthiness of the cause, but also because it 
seems appropriate at such a time to remind our readers that there could be as 
much call for the architect’s services in preservation and restoration of existing 
structures as in the errection of new and ever more expensive buildings. To 
begin, we present an overview of the role of the Connecticut Historical Commis- 
sion in this effort, and an empassioned plea for preservation by Tyler Smith, an 
architect and Executive Director of the Hartford Architecture Conservancy — 
perhaps the most active preservation organization in the state. There follow brief 
descriptions of some interesting efforts at “recycling” older buildings to useful 
lives in the 1970’s. These examples cannot, however, begin to scratch the surface 
of the topic, and the editors would like to encourage submission of other similar 
projects for inclusion in these pages. We also apologize to many whose projects 
are not included in this issue due to the limitations of space. 


Our deepest gratitude must be expressed to Natalie Korsheniuk, former asso- 
ciate editor of this magazine, who assumed new duties as director of public 
relations for the Hartford Architecture Conservancy as this issue was being pre- 
pared for publication. Despite the demands of her new position, she provided 
most of the research and editorial co-ordination for the contents of this magazine 
and our readers (as well as the editor) must say a heart-felt “Thank you” for all 

her efforts, as well as “God speed." The Editor 


Circulation of Connecticut Architect includes all resident Connecticut architects; 
libraries; landscape architects; and selected consulting engineers, contractors, 
builders, and church, hospital, school, federal, state, and local officials; and others 
concerned with architecture in Connecticut. Appearance of products, services, 
names, and pictures in advertising or editorial content does not constitute en- 
dorsement by The Connecticut Society of Architects. 


Controlled circulation postage paid at Hartford, Connecticut. 


For all subscription information write Circulation Dept., Connecticut Architect, 
The Market Place at Glen Lochen, Glastonbury , Connecticut 06033. (203) 633-8396 
When filing a change of address, give former as well as new address, zip codes, 

and include recent address label if possible. 


$1.50 per copy Subscription: $7.50 per year 


from the CSA 


From The President 


I have recently returned from Atlanta, 
where | attended the annual АТА Conven- 
tion. Atlanta, even in the throes of the 
economic recession, is a dynamic and 
vibrant city, a city throbbing with life and 
forward movement. One of the things that 
is very meaningful to me, and perhaps will 
also be to you, is the fact that Atlanta's 
current boom, which has lasted more 
than twenty years, is somewhat unique 

in that the catalyst for much of this activ- 
ity was the Architect/Developer, John 
Portman. 


Portman 's story is of particular interest 
because, in the early fifties, he had a mod- 
est practice and clients were not knocking 
down his door to retain hisservices. How- 
ever, he did have an idea that, if clients 
were not clammering for his services, 
perhaps he could create hisown commis- 
sions by acting as a developer. From that 
idea sprung several small projects and, 
ultimately, Peachtree Center, the main 
development in the downtown Atlanta 
central business district. 


The lesson seems to me to be very clear. 

If there is not a steady stream of clients 
with fat commissions passing through our 
portals, then perhaps we, as Architects, 
had better look to our own devices for 
salvation. 


The basic theme that | would like to dis- 
cuss is the Architect as real estate devel- 
oper, and the opportunities which are 
present now for Architects in this field. 


| should like to point out, catagorically, 
that the real estate development game is 
not child's play. It is not necessarily easy 
and it is not a sure-fire winner. It does, 
however, offer the possibility of increas- 
ing our work load and our compensation, 
not to mention the control of our own 
destiny, which the two former points 
allow us. 


Architecture is the melding of art and 
technology. It isthis capacity which the 
Architect has for implementing his visions 
that I should liketo callon in the context 
of the Architect as developer. The ability 
to synthesize various kinds of input and 
constraints and to produce a workable 
product is necessary in the development 
of real estate. This ability could also give 
an Architect a leg up in hissojourn into the 
development area. In the past, we have 
constantly sold these skills to others. | am 
simply suggesting that in the absence of a 
healthy supply of purchasers, we utilize 
them ourselves. 


| daresay that in the state of Connecticut 
right now (even with the economic down- 


turn), there are literally hundreds of po- 
tential projects that are going begging for 
lack of imagination and determination 

on someone's part. | believe that 'some- 
one" should be a member of the Connect- 
icut Society of Architects. 


Thetime isnow. Look around your com- 
munity and ascertain a need that is not 
being filled orbeing only partially filled: 
commercial space, housing, shopping 
centers, motels, etc. Next look for real 
estate opportunities: vacant land, aban- 
doned buildings (many service stations 

in prime locations have been abandoned 
ortorn downrecently). How about build- 
ings capable of being recycled for a dif- 
ferent use? Many owners of properties 
today are realestate rich and cash poor, a 
situation which usually allows for acquisi- 
tion of properties with little or no money 
down. 


Mortgage rates have eased within the past 
six months and are at their lowest level in 
more than a year. More importantly, lend- 
ing institutions have funds available for 
project loans including property acquisi- 
tion, construction and permanent financ- 
ing. Indications are that this situation may 
not last beyond the fall of this year so 
obviously the sooner initial moves are 
made, the better. 


There is one basic realestate analysis 
method which isstandard throughout the 
industry and it would be well for Archi- 
tects venturing into the development 
game to familiarize themselves with it. 


First, no lender uses cost of construction 
as his basisfor making a loan. Rather, the 
loan dependson the economic value of 
the project. The economic value is the 
capitalized net income. The lender will 
usually lend a loan-to-value ratio of ap- 
proximately 75% — that isif a project hasa 
value of $100,000, a developer can reason- 
ably expect a loan of $75,000. 


Before proceeding, the Architect/Devel- 
oper must determine the maximum proj- 
ect budget. The formula for this deter- 
mination is LOAN + EQUITY = BUDGET. 
Notice that loan and equity are based on 
economic considerations other than 
construction costs: loan is percent of 
capitalized net income; equity is based on 
expected return. 


Perhaps the best way to explain the proc- 
ess is with a simple example. Let’s assume 
asmall convenience shopping center of 
15,000 square feet; rental of $5.00 per 
square foot for a yearly gross income of 
$75,000. 


GEOSS Relaciones $ 75,000 
Operating Expense 

($1.00/5.Е.)............................... 15,000 
Месо... serrer ra eere 60,000 
Economic Value 

(10% Cap Rate) ............ $600,000 
Mortgage Loan 

(7596 Va lUe) iiie 450,000 


Debt Service Constant (DSK) 
1176 - 976 @ 20 years 


Debt Ѕегуісе...,............................ 49,500 
Gash ROUGH «ur 10,500 
ВНЕ 200,000 
Financing, Fees, etc.............. 95,000 
Building Costs @ 
515:D0/ SE... eere e rne thes 225,000 


Total Project Costs . gs 

NABRIET UT EQUITY. „еее j 

Return On Investment (ROI)....... 1596 
This analysis shows that an investment 
(equity) of $70,000 would show a cash 
return of $10,500, or 15%. 


This example by no means represents an 
exhaustive examination of all the factors 
which go into real estate analysis; how- 
ever, it points out graphically that the 
process is far less mysterious and esoteric 
than many people believe. The basics 
can be readily understood by almost 
anyone. 


| should like to list several caveats which | 
have labeled Wilson’s Laws of Real Estate 
Development: 
1. Timing is everything. 
2. Good location is essential. 
3. Use OPM (other people’s money) 
wherever possible. 
4. Controlthe land and you control 
the project. 
5. Don'tfallinlove with any project. 
6. If project goes sour, cut your losses 
and scat. 
7. Startsmall, grow with experience. 


One final note on Ethics. The AIA fully 

supports — in fact, encourages — Archi- 
tects to become real estate developers. Na 
breach of ethics is involved. 


Robert L. Wilson, А.А. 


From the Executive Director 


A three man delegation from the Con- 
necticut Society of Architects spent twen- 
ty minutes with Governor Grasso in early ' 
May. Richard Foster, Robert Wilson and 
Peter Borgemeister presented statistics 
showing that firms five years old and older 
are employing 25% less people than they 
did in 1970. They pointed out that the em- 
ployment decline is greater in younger 
firms, and that a number of firms are 
working ona four day week. 


The delegation stressed that, because of 
the lack of work in all segments of the 
construction industry, this is an excellent 
time for the state to get projects planned 
and built. It was also suggested that the 
state should hire in-state architects and 
engineers if at all possible, because of the 
present depressed conditions. 
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hough the group was given no promises 
y the Governor, it felt that she has a bet- 
erunderstanding of the architectural 
rofession's economic health than she 

id before the visit. 


he closing weeks of the 1975 General As- 
embly session have brought some devel- 


pments that are of interest to architects: 


The Designer Professional Selection 
Bill, sponsored by an Interprofession- 
al Task Force did not pass. However, 
Commissioner Weinermann asked for 
and received suggestions for material 
relating to upcoming and completed 
projects that could be sent from his 
office to the state's architectural and 
engineering firms. Edward Jeter, АТА, 
and Robert Bounds, PE, developed 
the suggestions. 


A billto establish a Building Standards 
Regulations Commission that would 
centralize the administration of the 
state building and fire codes was 
"boxed" and is dead for this session. 


The Connecticut Society of Architects 
is opposed to a bill that would replace 
two members of the Architectural 
Registration Board with two "public" 
members. Earlier in the session, a bill 
that would have added sufficient 
members to the various boards that 
regulate specific professions to make 
their composition 50% “public” mem- 
bers was considered by the General 
Law Committee. Since the additional 
members would require extra fund- 
ing, the bill wassentto the Appropri- 
ations Committee, where the sug- 
gestion was made to replace profes- 
sional members with public mem- 
bers. The CSA isjoined by the engi- 
neering and accounting societies in 
opposing this billon the grounds that 
there would be insufficient profes- 
sionals on the board to handle its pre- 
dominantly technical work. 


Attorney Bourke Spellacy advised the 
CSA that the proposed tax on busi- 
ness services does not fall on the 
“learned” professions such as ar- 
chitecture, engineering, law and 
medicine, etc. Interior decorating is 
mentioned as being taxable. 


Carl Blanchard and Rick Schoenhardt 
visited Henry Parker, State Treasurer 
and one of the proposers of stock 
school plans and the creation of an 
in-house architectural department 
within the Department of Public 
Works. They discussed the lack of 
success that otherstates had in en- 
couraging towns to use stock school 
plans. They also pointed out that 
states and large cities that had created 
fully staffed architectural depart- 
ments found that design costs had in- 
creased, particularly when few proj- 
ects were being designed. 


he CSA took active positions on the leg- 
lation and proposals mentioned above, 
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but it reacted to many more bills that were 
proposed. The Chapter and its attorneys 
looked over virtually every bill in the 
areas of housing, energy conservation, 
provision for the handicapped, codes, the 
environment, and administration of the 
professions that were proposed. We 
sought the advise of people in the Chap- 
ter who had knowledge in the field of 
each bill, and developed letters to the ap- 
propriate committee leaders from the ad- 
vice. Thus, the CSA's voice was force- 
fully heard in thelegislature. 


CSA|PROFESSIONAL 
SERIESIEDUCATION 


The CSA Continuing Education Commit- 
tee is seeking instructors for seminar 
topics that fall into President Bob Wilson's 
mandate to the committee to present 
subjects that will help the architect's prac- 
tice survive and grow during theseuncer- 
tain times. 


Irving A. Schwartz, CPA, will teach a one- 
day workshop on "Accounting for Archi- 
tectural Firms". Heisa partner in Schwartz 
and Hofflich, a Norwalk accounting firm 
which does work for many architectural 
and engineering offices. Thisworkshop, 
to be held on July 11at Uniroyal Head- 
quarters, Middlebury, is designed for 
smaller firms and for firms that have re- 
cently changed theirorganizational struc- 
tures. The following basic topics will be 
covered: 

1. Settingupasimple but adequate 
set of books; 

2. Keeping payroll records for the 
timely filing of payroll reports; 

3. Preparing and understanding the 
use of time sheets and job-cost 
records; 

4. Preparing and using cash flow 
projections; 

5. Preparation of a financial statement 
and its importance in management 
use and for borrowing purposes. 

6. The meaning of cash-basis account- 
ing as opposed to accrual-basis 
accounting. 


David Dibner, FAIA, apartner in the ar- 
chitectural-engineering-planning firm, 
The Grad Partnership of Newark, New 
Jersey, will give aone-day seminar on the 
“Creation and Marketing of Joint Ven- 
tures" on September 22 at Uniroyal Head- 
quarters. Mr. Dibner, a leading authority 
on joint ventures, has written a book and 
many articles on the subject. Details on 


the topics to be covered are being worked 
out by the Education Committee and Mr. 
Dibner. 


Flyers on these seminars will be sent to 
members of the CSA. Architects who do 
not receive flyers can contact the CSA 
office for further information. 


Plans for a seminar on the marketing of 
architecturalservices are being refined at 
this time. The Education Committee has 
discussed the teaching of this seminar 
with people from a large Hartford adver- 
tising agency, whose business is largely 
industrial, asopposed to consumer adver- 
tising. The process of seeking clients and 
securing commissions by advertising 
agents is, in many ways, similarto the proc- 
ess that architectural firms would use in a 
successful marketing program. Both proc- 
esses involve marketing intangibles and 
both must involve the ability to under- 
stand and solve the clients' problems. 


Since advertising agencies are the experts 
in marketing, the Committee felt that 
architects could learn a great deal from 
them. This seminar has not yet been sched- 
uled, butan announcement and flyer 

will come later. 


Membership Report 


The Chapter has been taking іп new 
members at a normal rate despite the 
depressed economic condition of the 
profession, and, there have been fewer 
resignations than expected. This is par- 
tially dueto a policy agreed upon by 
the Executive Committee by which a 
person could submit a written request 
for an extention on dues payments till 
December 1st, 1975. There is, however, 
aconsiderable amount of dues still 
outstanding, and we will have a better 
idea on how business conditions have 
effected membership and dues income 
at the end of June, the deadline for 
payment. 


The following people have joined the 
Connecticut Society of Architects since 
January 1, 1975: 

Corporate Members 

Robert Gelband 

Eugene Haberman (transferred) 
Morton Hoppenfeld (transferred) 
Robert Knapp 

Einar Lindholm (transferred) 

James Montague (transferred) 

Robert O'Brien 

H. Bradford Thorn (transferred) 


Corporate Members (being processed) 
James Grant 

Stephen Leighton 

Professional Affiliate Members 


Christopher Marx, P.E. 
James Peacock 
Allan Watson 


Associate Member 
William Tureille 


What Is CAC’? 


———————!n€— ————— ee 
As a staff member of the Connecticut 
Historical Commission, Clark Strickland 
works on the administration of state and 
federal preservation programs. 


Connecticut HistoricalCommission 
Headquarters 


Rh 


What is the Connecticut Historical Com- 
mission (CHC)? What does it do? Of what 
importance is the Connecticut Historical 
Commission to architects? 


Perhaps an observer would say that the 
Connecticut Historical Commission is mis- 
named, because no staff historian is em- 
ployed by the agency. Furthermore, CHC 
neither maintains a large research library 
of historical scholarship, nor does it pub- 
lish scholarly works by distinguished 
academic historians. Yet itis vitally con- 
cerned with the history of Connecticut 
and of the nation, and with the making of 
history as well. 


An independent state agency, CHC was 
created by the legislature in 1955, and 
consists of 12uncompensated members 
appointed by the Governor for four-year 
terms. In thetwo decades of its existence, 
the Commission has obtained a perma- 
nent staff, restored handsome quarters in 
an 18th century brick town house on 
South Prospect Street in Hartford, and as- 
sumed a long and ever-growing list of 
duties and responsibilities. Three main 
areas of concern highlight its activities: 
the coordination of Connecticut's Bicen- 
tennial celebration; the operation and 
improvement of six state-owned museum 
properties; and the preservation of the 
state’s architectural, historical, and ar- 
chaeological resources. 
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by Clark Strickland 


The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission of Connecticut was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 1971 to 
commemorate the American Revolution, 
and the agency operates with the same 
staff as the State Historical Commission. 
Besides its coordination of local pageants, 
efforts to increase tourism, and publica- 
tion of a booklet series on Connecticut in 
the Revolution, the Bicentennial Commis 
sion has made available part of a $200,000 
grant from the ARBA for the restoration 
of historically significant houses. 


CHC plays a unique role in the state's 
preservation efforts as coordinator of 
preservation programs through participa- 
tion in environmental review procedures 
and through the administration of grants- 
in-aid. The Commission's staff includes a 
full-time preservation section of three 
professionals supervised by the Director, 
who also serves as the State Historic Pre- 
servation Officer. The entire preservation 
staff assists municipalities in identifying 
local historic districts and protecting 
these districts by the passage of local 
ordinances. 


The National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 established the National Register of 
Historic Places as an official schedule of 
the nation'scultural property deemed 
worthy of saving — a protective inventory 
of irreplaceable man-made resources. 
Connecticut's official responsible for 
nominating sites to the National Register 
is the State Historic Preservation Officer. 
He also acts as the liaison between the 
state and the National Park Service, which 
administers programs mandated by the 
Preservation Act. 


Any interested person may propose that a 
property be nominated to the National 
Register. Criteria for eligibility includea 
statement of the site’s significance in 
state, local or national history, architec- 
ture, archaeology, and culture, and its 
integrity in historical fabric and feeling. 
The CHC staff presents the potential nom- 
ination (о а Review Board, which includes 
architects, historians, planners, and ar- 
chaeologists who have proven profes- 
sional qualifications and stature. The Re- 
view Board then determines whether the 
site is to be studied further in anticipation 
of formal nomination to the National 
Register. The actual nomination form, 
including record photographs and map 
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oordinates, is prepared by the CHC staff, 
and the completed form, upon Review 
Board approval, is forwarded to the Keep- 
er of the National Register, who then de- 


ermines whether the site isto be enrolled. 


nterest in the National Register program 
s great and still growing. At the present 
ime, the number of proposed nomina- 
ions and sites declared eligible for the 
Register far outstrips the ability of the staff 
of the Commission to prepare nomination 
orms. Connecticut presently has 155 
entrieson the National Register, includ- 
ng 16 historic districts; more than 2,400 
structures are enrolled in the National 
Register of Historic Places, either as indi- 
idual entries or as part of a district. The 
backlog of sites declared eligible, but not 
yet formally nominated, totals about 180. 
Among the properties already enrolled 

n the National Register are designs by 
some of the most historically important 
architects of Connecticut and the nation, 
ncluding Henry Hobson Richardson 
Union Station, New London), Edward 
uckerman Potter (Church of the Good 
Shepherd and Caldwell H. Colt Memorial 
Parish House, Mark Twain House), Henry 
Austin (Wooster Square Historic District 
buildings, New Haven), Ithiel Town (Cen- 
er Church in the New Haven Green 
istoric District, Wadsworth Atheneum) 
and Charles Bulfinch (Old State House). 


SS Se ce 


The Church of the Good Shepherd on 
Wyllys Street was recently placed on 
the National Register. 
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Mark Twain Houseon Farmington Avenue, designed by E. T. Potter. 


The works of more recent architects have 
been declared eligible, but not yet nom- 
inated: the Glass House and related New 
Canaan buildings by Philip Johnson, and 
the Union Station in New Haven, de- 
signed by Cass Gilbert. 


When the Review Board approves study 
of asite in anticipation of nomination to 
the National Register, the property is 
afforded all protections granted to formal- 
ly nominated properties. Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 and Executive Order #11593 provide 
that any federally funded project, which 
will have an effect on a National Register 
site orona site declared eligible for 
study, must be reviewed by the State His- 
toric Preservation Officer. It becomes the 
Officer's responsibility to inform the 
President's Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation should a negative impact be 
anticipated, and project work may not 
begin until a full hearing has taken place 
on the question of whether the historic 
site has been treated as a resource which 
deserves to be conserved. These proce- 
dures have allowed full review of threats 
to such building as H. H. Richardson's 
Union Station in New London, the Post 
Office-Courthouse in New Haven, and a 
number of houses in the Colt Factory- 
Charter Oak-South Green area of Hart- 
ford. 


The Commission faces its newest and most 
exciting challenge in guaranteeing that 
the built environment is accorded full 
consideration in environmental reviews. 
In this way, CHC acts as advocate for the 
cultural and aesthetic heritage of the 
people of the state. The citizens of Con- 
necticut must be encouraged to think of 
historically and architecturally distinctive 
buildings and districts as worthy of con- 
servation, like any other limited and 
valued possession. In addition, CHC as- 
sumes responsibility for providing useful 
and timely information about historical 
and architectural resources to federal, 
state and local officials sufficiently early in 
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their planning processes, so that they can 
incorporate conservation into their plans. 


The importance of historic resources was 
recognized by the state legislature in 
Connecticut's Environmental Policy Act 
of 1973. This Act requires that CHC submit 
its comments as part of regular environ- 
mental impact review procedures for any 
project utilizing state funds. Since almost 
all construction by governmental bodies 
in Connecticut uses some state or federal 
monies, CHC's participation insures that 
historical and architectural values are 
considered during the early planning 
phases of each project. 


The magnitude of this task has recently 
been made abundantly clear. Thirty-two 
Connecticut towns and cities have re- 
ceived funds totalling some $67 million, 
with $339 million expected in the next six 
years, under the terms of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974. 
This Act requires that localities take into 
account the effect of their planned proj- 
ects on historically or architecturally 
important structures and districts. How- 
ever, no adequate survey of the building 
stock of the state's cities exists, and the 
historic structures, sites and districts of 
Connecticut have never been adequately 
identified and listed. Before we know 
what will be important, we have to learn 
whatis in the district. 


The Connecticut Statewide Inventory of 
Historic Resources was organized in 1966. 
Nearly 3,500 sites have been recorded 

by professional and student surveyors, 
but this figure represents only about 5% 
of the estimated historical and architec- 
tural resources in the state. In a bold and 
imaginative plan, the Hartford Architec- 
ture Conservancy, with a planning grant 
administered by the Commission under 
the terms of the National Historic Preser- 
vation Act of 1966, plans to conduct a 
complete building inventory of Hartford 
on aneighborhood-by-neighborhood 
basis. More limited surveys are in the 
planning stages in other Connecticut 


cities. Architects can be of particular ser- 
vice in providing professional guidance 
in local survey work. While objective des- 
criptive work and some photography can 
be done by students and trained ama- 
teurs, value judgements on architectural 
merit and distinctiveness should be made 
only by persons with experience and 
professional competence. Such services 
donated to a municipality can be used as 
an in-kind match for federal preservation 
planning funds, enabling the city to ac- 
complish a great deal with a limited ex- 
penditure of funds. 


It is not the intention of the Commission 
to attempt to preserve only isolated 18th 
century structures. The whole fabric of 
cities and towns is considered a resource 
and is treated as such by the staff. A street- 
scape which has retained its historic char- 
acter is dealt with as a visual entity — a 
whole which is greater than the sum of its 
component structures. This working 
philosophy is best explained in CHC's 
latest publication, entitled Historic Pre- 
servation: A Plan for Connecticut, Vol- 
ume l, Planning for Preservation, which 

is available in every town library. Emphasis 
is placed not only on the identification 

of historic areas and structures, but also 
on encouraging their sympathetic adap- 
tive reuse, the “rediscovery” of their 
workmanship, character, productivity, 
and profitability. The attitude of the ar- 
chitect is obviously of crucial importance 
here, for he can encourage his client to 
consider alternatives to demolition and 
reconstruction. 


Connecticut's General Assembly passed 
legislation in 1961, enabling local govern- 
ments to identify and establish historic 
districts and to exert a measure of aesthe- 
tic control in their futures. These ordi- 
nances empower a commission of five 
town electors to rule on the propriety of 
external changes to facades of buildings 
in the district. The role of CHC in this area 
is to insure that the theory behind historic 
district legislation is understood and 
carefully applied. To date, 35 towns have 
taken advantage of this legislation to 
create the “aesthetically zoned historic 
districts." 


By lending his expertise to the local his- 
toric district commission, the trained ar- 
chitect can be of inestimable value in set- 
tingup the district, while at the same time 
delineating those buildings which exhibit 
a variety of scale and work together to 
form a desirable streetscape or set of vis- 
tas. Certainly no one is more qualified 
than an architect to offer a professional 
opinion on whether or not the proposed 
alteration of a building will adversely af- 
fect the visual harmony of a villagescape 
Or City street. As an active participant in 
the formation or operation of an historic 
district, he will reap the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has helped notonly to 
conserve part of the town's heritage, but 
also to protect the district from insensi- 
tive and unthinking exploitation and 
destruction. 
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Old New-Gate Prison & Copper Mine in East Granby is maintained by CHC as amuseum. 


Good intentions, however, do not pay 

the bills. Buildings do age and deteriorate, 
and money is required to restore them. 

To help defray expenses, CHC adminis- 
ters two grant-in-aid programs for historic 
preservation. In addition, Bicentennial 
grants have been made for certain pro- 
jects which have special Revolutionary 
significance. 


Through a 50 percent matching grant-in- 
aid program under the National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966, approximately 
$156,000 in federal assistance was made 
available for the physical restoration of 
Connecticut properties which have been 
placed on the National Register. The ad- 
ministration of federal grants requires, 
in most cases the preparation of detailed 
plans and specifications of the project 
work, necessitating the employment of 
a restoration architect, and professional 
services can be donated as part of an ap- 
plicant’s match for funds. 


A state preservation grants-in-aid program 
subsists presently without funding, due to 
austerity conditions in the state govern- 
ment. This grants program provides for 
greater flexibility than the federal program 
because the lead time is at least six months 
shorter, and properties not on the Na- 
tional Register can apply. The state pro- 
gram has made some notable “saves” of 
buildings in the past, and it is anticipated 
that the program will be revived when the 
economic picture is not so bleak, thus 
providing work for restoration architects 
and renewing Connecticut’s cultural 
resources. 


CHC has also sponsored a billin the Gen- 
eral Assembly which would provide for 
the establishment of a quasi-public Con- 
necticut Preservation Trust. This Trust 
would administer a revolving fund for his- 
toric preservation, engage in emergency 
acquisition, and accept restoration proj- 
ects, all toward saving particularly valu- 
able structures from destruction. 


CHC has undertaken a tremendous task in 
attempting to conserve Connecticut's 
historical and cultural heritage through 
education programs, museums, and pre- 
servation projects, and architects have a 
special role to play in this undertaking and 
a special responsibility. They should use 
their training, their qualifications in 
building restoration techniques, and 
their knowledge of architectural history 
to teach the public how to see and ex- 
perience the built environment. 


CHC stands ready and willing to entertain 
suggestions, especially from profession- 
als, asto how the state'surban and village 
fabric can be preserved. Obviously, the 
job is much too large for the small staff of 
one agency. Moreover, there is no better 
time than the 200th birthday of our nation 
to take stock of what we, collectively, 
have, and to decide what we needto pre- 
serve. If architects don't respond to this 
challenge now, they will have missed a 
wonderful opportunity. в 


1 G Sed. Ао aies › 
The South Green — Charter Oak area of 

Hartfordonce housed the Colt firearms 

factory workers. 
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THE CONSULTANTS' 
CONSULTANT 


* ENVIRONMENTAL CONSULTING 
+ ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 
ж APPLIED ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 


IRC frequently serves as the specialized environmental 
consultant to architects, engineers and construction 
management organizations. We offer unusually versa- 
tile field sampling facilities, mathematical modeling and 
environmental applications of « hemistry, biology and 
meteorology. Our specialized knowledge of indoor 

air pollution can be particularly helpful in planning in 
terior space utilization. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR OUR BROCHURE 


TIALS 


THE RESEARCH CORPORATION of New England 
125 Silas Deane Highway 


Wethersfield, Ct. 06109 


Tel: (203) 563-1431 


General cantract ors 
for Captain s Walk 


Excavating 
Contractors 


Road Work Grading, 

Back Hoe & Dragline Work 

Seawalls Roads Piers Pile 
Compressor Work | Driving-Foundation 


MACHNIK BROTHERS, INC. 
MILE CREEK ROAD 


OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
(203) 434-1330 


DESIGNING A COMMERCIAL BUILDING? 


May-June 1975 


Coordinated communications are vital to modern 
business. Commercial buildings require sophis- 
ticated communications services like voice, data, 
teletypewriter and video systems. 


Underfloor ducts, conduit and riser systems, 
switchboards and equipment rooms must be 
planned early. Expensive rearrangements and 
unsightly exposed wiring can be avoided later on. 


For help in planning communications systems for 
your clients, call our BUILDING INDUSTRY CON- 
SULTANT. He knows communications. And he 
has experience in working with people who build. 
There’s no cost to you or your client for this serv- 
ice. You add the BUILDING INDUSTRY CON- 
SULTANT to your team without obligation. Just 
dial 1-800-922-2953, toll free from anywhere in 
Connecticut. 


© Southern New England Telephone 
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That was such a beautiful place! Why do 
they tear everything down? 


Girl from Hot! Baltimore 
by Lanford Wilson 


We've been betrayed by tec hnology. 
Technology, which gave America that all 
expense-paid vacation into the twentieth 
century, has turned around and sent us the 
bill. with technology on our side, there 
was not an excess that could not be offset, 
not a limit that could not be leap-frogged 
Thissame technology that was both our 
defense and our arsenal against all earth- 
ly realities has delivered the Universal 
Truth. In our proudest parental moment. 
at the pinnacle of technological achieve- 
ment, ithanded us that truth in the form 
of a series of 8x10 color glossy photo- 
graphs. Taken by one,or many, of our as- 
tronauts, itshowed a tiny ball, rec eeding 
in size as they sped into space. It was just 
an innocent picture, taken, perhaps, with 
an Instamatic. But these photographs, in 
all their cosmic illumination, destoryed 
the myth that America had supported for 
years: the myth of ubiquitous ‹ onsump- 
tion. Those pictures offered usour human 
scale: we live in a seemingly infinite and 
mysterious universe, on a small and finite 
planet. Earth. It's time for Leonardo da 
Vincito get that man out of the center of 
the universe and put him back on the 
chain gang. 


The light bulb went on. When the full im- 
pact of these cosmic rays will filter into the 
collective consciousness of America is 
impossible to determine. Many will resist 
this uninvited intrusion. Anesthetized, от 
rather, lobotomized by big business’s 


Why Tear Everythin 


close-out sales, they will pursue the last 
vestiges of a distorted American dream. 
Armed with no-glare, tinted sunglasses, 
they will ride that Pinto or Mustang into 
the western sun for the last round-up. 
Seventeen billion served! But the inevi- 
table is too nearto ignore. The legs are 
buckling under the obese leviathan of 
American consumption. The country 
cannot much longer afford to grow the 
way it has been growing, to build the way 
it has been building, or to consume the 
way ithas been consuming. 


The conditions necessitate a new set of 
rules. We are going to have to put bac k as 
well as take out, and recycle instead of 
throw-away. We are going to have to 
learn not to cut off the present from the 
past and future, but rather see the present 
as part of the continuum of past to future. 
In short, we are going to have to become 
conservationists of both the natural and 
man-made environment. Assuch, we are 
going to have to reject continued rampant 
suburbanization. America will have to re 
discover the natural polarity of city and 
country, and the common sense and econ- 
omy of means inherent in that duality. 


A Capsule Account of Suburban 
Migration 

America kad its simple and noble begin- 
nings in a dream of anew life realized in 
the austerity of an agrarian way of life. The 
industrialization of America during the 
mid-nineteenth century severed that sim- 
ple bond with the land, but wave after 
wave of new Americans longed for that 
rural Utopia as they sweated outa living 
in the factories of our towns and cities. 


g Down 


The cities grew and prospered and so did 
America. But the limitations of communi- 
cation and transportation assured the 
tight, often overc rowded, development 
of the company town and cities, and the 
rural escape was, temporarily, relegated 
to dreams 


In hindsight it iseasy to detect the first 
warning signsof the greaturban exodus 
that wasto come. Immigrants found them- 
selves trapped in the bitter paradox of 
seeking a new land only to find them 
selves caught in the sweatshops of the 
cities. The agrarian dream turned to fan- 
tasy, confined within the walls of industrv 
The wealthy hurried to move away from 
the masses of laborers and the fuliginous 
clouds that belched from their factories 
They staked out hilltops and countryside 
and thus fused their urban sophistication 
with the desire to reclaim that agrarian 
dream. Suburbia had arrived: the best of 
both worlds, a house in the country. a job 
in the city! Theonly remaining obstacle 
keeping this dream-come-true from the 
American people was accessibility. That 
was quickly resolved. The automobile, 
mass-produced, became available to the 
prospering American family. The stam- 
pede was on. Now every American — with 
a few exceptions, of course — could be 
the king of hisown castle, the keeper of 
hisown plot of land. 


What had started asa misguided l Jtopian 
dream to capture the best of both worlds, 
i.e. city and country, materialized asa 
gluttonous, all-consuming obsession, 
also carrying with it the worst of both 
worlds. Rather than being a natural reso- 
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tion to the town and country polarity, 
esuburbs emerged asa contrived and 
rtificial non-planning solution, an in- 
erted pyramid precariously carried on 

e viability of the automobile, and held 
bgether by atelephone cord. It was con- 
eived as a highly controlled environ- 
ent: one in which complexities would 
e simplified, diversity reduced to same- 
ess, spontaneity rejected in favor of 
lanned activity. In the end itis nothing 
ort of an attemptto escape from reality. 


he Suburbanization of the City and 
e Urbanization of the Suburbs 
ith suburban development established 
s the American way, attention was turned 
p the city. The city ashistorically consti- 
ted — a place to work and live — was 
eclared obsolete and out of sync with 
merican suburban life. The suburban 
andate necessitated that the city bea 
lace for the suburbanite to work, not to 
ve. The Urban Renewal Act assured 
at this would be the case. Having rav- 
ged the countryside, the attack was 
bcused on the American city. Urban Re- 
ewal allied with inner city highway con- 
ruction and corporate expansion to 
bliterate whole sections of American 
ities. Huge subsidies provided through 
rban renewal were used to build corpo- 
hte and governmental complexes with 
ighway access to the suburbs assured 
ith the funds from the Interstate High- 
ay Act. Urban values were discarded; 


e American city would be suburbanized. 


he street, which had always been the 
feblood of the city, was ignored as the 
ajor pedestrian way and turned over to 
e singular functions of serving cars, 
ucks and buses. Inthe past, buildings 
ad stood up to and opened onto the 
reet, reinforcing these pedestrian arte- 
es. Through set backs, raised platforms, 
nd introverted building plans, these new 
orporate and government complexes 
ontemptuously ignored or rather denied 
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theirsurroundings. The degree to which 
the architects and planners rejected tra- 
ditional urban values in favor of suburban 
ones is self-evident in the air-brushed de- 
ceptions of their renderings. These draw- 
ings would either show the building com- 
plexes surrounded only by other new 
buildings — the fabulous future — or 
towers set in expansive lawns — a pastoral 
fantasy. In either case, there was no recog- 
nition that these buildings were to go into 
an existing urban context. It was the sub- 
urban shopping center plopped in the 
city with a vengeance. 


Another fatality in this suburbanization 

of the city was the loss of the mixed-use 
building. Since the city was no longer to 
serve a mixed-use function, there was no 
need for the supportive commercial facil- 
ities or other urban amenities. In fact these 
amenities were considered counter to the 
corporate function, a blemish to the pure, 
corporate image. Thus the mixed-use 
building that had been such a rich part of 
the aesthetics of 19th century urban archi- 
tecture, and had served such a vital social 
function, was brazenly discarded. 


In the haste to remake the American city to 
conform with thissuburban image, vast 
areas, sometimes whole neighborhoods, 
were leveled to provide surface parking. 

In addition, even natural resources in an 
urban context were notsafe from this in- 
vasion. Rivers were cut off from the public 
by highways, parks were dissected by more 
highways, public greens were reduced by 
even wider highways, and trees were 
felled to make even wider roads. The end 
result of this kind of intrusion could only 
mean that the American city was intended 
to assume the ultimate suburban form, 
that of a shopping center. 


Meanwhile, back in the suburbs, while 
planners, architects, businessmen and 
politicians were ravaging the city, a grad- 
ual but perceptible evolution was begin- 
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ning to take place. The suburbs started to 
show signs of urbanization. Unbeknownst 
to itscreators, a diversity and concentra- 
tion of services which had not previously 
existed began to develop. Communities 
started to take on a character of their own, 
initiated, in part, by a demand for relief 
from the monotonous and monolithic na- 
ture of suburban living. Shopping centers 
added ethnic restaurants, health clubs and 
other facilities for social congregation. 
The basic desire for expanded social con- 
tact was forcing its way into the suburban 
lifestyle. 


Yet in the final analysis, the degree to 
which this urbanization process can be 
complete is in direct inverse proportion 

to the extent that a community is depen- 
dent upon the automobile. Since the auto- 
mobile is the foundation of suburban life, 
itisremote that this transformation will 
develop beyond a stunted gesture toward 
urbanity. 


An End to Urban Vandalism 

The concept of city is more enduring than 
either its critics or its enemies give it credit 
for. A principal reason that cities are so 
enduring and will continue to be such is 
that they have a past, and in that past they 
can find a future. 


But cities have suffered immense devasta- 
tion over the last twenty-five years, and 
they continue to be ruthlessly abused. The 
task at hand is to assure that what we have 
leftof ourcities is preserved. The empha- 
sis must now be placed on taking full ad- 
vantage of our existing built and natural 
resources, so as to maximize the character 
and identity of our respective communi- 
ties. Demolition must stop! Practical re- 
uses for our fine older buildings must be 
found! 


Our towns and cities have a tremendous 
wealth of surplus buildings that should be 
reclaimed and recycled. Old schools. pub- 


Many historic buildings (left) were lost in the construction of Hartford's Constitution Plaza (right). 
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lic buildings, and, in particular, our mill 
buildingshave tremendous capacity for 
conversion. We still have railroad stations 
that could even be recycled as railroad 
stations. All of these buildings represent 
an irreplaceable resource, and they can 
be easily and economically adapted to a 
variety of new uses. The question of sav- 
ing our towns and cities lies in saving 
what'sleft of them, and this is less a ques- 
tion of economics than it isof values. It 


will be done by those who have the where- 


withall, the imagination and the determin- 
ation to do so. It is time fora new breed of 
preservationist! 


Preservationists vs. Conservationists 
Traditionally preservationists, particular- 
ly in Connecticut, have not been strong 
advocates for the city. They have focused 
their attention on the preservation and 
restoration of isolated landmarks, and 
most often embalmed them as house- 
museums. Unwittingly this approach to 
preservation frequently supported pre- 
cisely those forces responsible for de- 
stroying much of our urban fabric. Old 
guard preservationists, using architectural 
integrity and historical significance as 
their sole measure of merit, would ear- 
mark a handful of specimens that were 
worthy of preservation. Implied in thisse- 
lection process was the inference that 
those buildings notso designated were 
expendable. Oftentimes preservationists 
with extraordinary energy and determin- 
ation would succeed in saving a structure, 
only to witness the demolition of its 
neighbors. 


Recently there has been a dramatic shift 
in the philosophy and direction of many 
preservation-minded people: they have 
become conservationists, urban conser- 
vationists, Evaluation of buildings has ex- 
panded to embrace social, cultural and 
economic criteria, as well as architectural 
and historic significance. Emphasis has 
shifted from preserving individual build- 
ings to conserving the architectural fabric 
of a town or neighborhood. Ordinary 
buildings, as well as extraordinary build- 
ings, are worthy of preservation. The task 
of the conservationist is to conserve the 
existing fabric and mend it where it is torn. 
Thus preservationist becomes committed 
to conserving the man-made environ- 
ment, just as his counterpart is committed 
to preserving the natural environment. 


The Role of the Architect in 

Urban Conservation 

As the preservation movement has 
broadened to include the full scope of 
urban conservation, it has attracted a di- 
verse and broad-based constituency. The 
strong-willed “little old Victorian ladies" 
who never accepted the panacea of prog- 
ress have been joined by a younger fol- 
lowing committed to the values of urban 
living. Whether they are suburban resi- 
dents whoseek an urban living alterna- 
tive not now available, or whether they 
are the poor and oppressed victims of 


urban renewal, they have found a com- 
mon forum in the cause of urban con- 
servation. 


The movement has also attracted a variety 
of professional people that had previous- 
ly viewed preservation asa nicety and a 
suitable volunteer activity for women's 
clubs. At present some of the most impor- 
tant and creative work is being done in 
the area of finance and law. Innovative 
and sound financing mechanisms are be- 
ing established to bring new sources of 
construction and mortgage money to 
conservation projects. In spite of recent 
court setbacks, lawyers are developing 
zoning and land use ordinances that will 
offer incentives to property owners for 
maintaining their properties, and legisla- 
tion that willassure that the man-made 
environment is protected against the rav- 
agings of man. Conservation has become 
aserious business! 


Therole of the architect-planner in the 
urban conservation movement should 
and could be profound. His skills are 
greatly needed to conserve and re-weave 
the urban fabric, which has been so badly 
torn in recent years. He is needed in the 
capacity of general practitioner, to en- 
gage in preventive medicine and provide 
the appropriate treatment commensur- 
ate with the diagnosed illness. In some 
cases this might be a bath for a building, 
in another case, possibly a new structure 
that is compatible and consistent with the 
existing urban character. But most of all he 
should be a person committed to the re- 
vitalization of the city in which he lives, 
through maximizing the potential of 
existing resources. 


In order forthe architect-planner to make 
a positive contribution to urban conser- 
vation, he must resolve some long and 
tenaciously held inner conflicts. He has 
designed himself into a box, an Interna- 
tional Style box. First, the architect-plan- 
ner has, in at least a general sense, been 
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trained in the modern movement. As 
part of this movement's noble beginnings, 
it unequivocally rejected the values and 
architecture of the Victorian era. They 
were seen as frivolous and decadent, and 
perhaps worst ofall, lacking a sense of or- 
der. Nor did the Victorian pay proper 
homage to the utopian potentialities of 
the “new” technology, which was viewed 
by the modern movement as the passport 
to the liberated city. Architects today 

still cling to that primal artistic urge to get 
rid of the existing clutter as the first step 
in the design process. As life members of 
this "clean palette club”, it is question- 
able whether they can divest themselves 
of this impulse and fully participate in the 
urban conservation movement. 


Second, the architect-planner suffers 
froma severe misconception of his im- 
portance in the shaping of our cities. He 
sees himself in the tradition of the great 
giants of the modern movement: Meis, 
Gropius, and Corbu, or Sullivan, Wright, 
Kahn, and even Howard Roark of Foun- 
tainhead fame. He clings to the belief 
that he is still the maker and shaper of the 
built environment, as were his Olympian 
predecessors. Yet the modern movement 
no longer has the clarity, the simplicity 

or the moral singlemindedness that it had ; 
in its beginnings. The vision in this vision- | 
ary movement has been blurred and co- 
opted, and has become myopic. As Robert 
Venturi writes in Complexity and Con- 
tradiction in Architecture, "Architects 

can no longer afford to be intimidated 

by the puritanically moral language of 
orthodox, modern architecture ..../ am 
for messy vitality over obvious unity. I 
include the non sequitur and proclaim 

the duality ... Less is not more .. . Less is 

a bore.” 


The architect-planner is now the agent, 
the trained seal, for the real makers and 
shapers of our cities: big business and 
government. He is called in after the land 
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as been acquired, the buildings demol- 
ished, the program written, and budget 
established, and then he delivers a solu- 
tion — a solution which is all too often 
regurgitated on American cities with 
uch sameness and repetition as to defy 
reativity. Outside of the sanctuary of AIA 
atherings, the image of the architect is 
een in less than the pristine light of the 
noble crusader for truth and beauty. It is 
ime, Mr. Apple, that you got yourself 

ut of the apple tree! 


ome architects, sensing that the end is 
ear, have tried to make adjustments 
ither to forestall orside-step the inevi- 
able. Peter Blake, architect, critic and 
resent editor of Architecture Plus, saw 
he writing on the wall and jumped ship. 
n his true confession in the September, 
974, issue of Atlantic Monthly, he de- 
lared that the modern movement had 
ailed — a painful personal recognition 
or one who had committed much of 

is professionallifeto it. “Unhappily for 
e — and forsome of my friends — [re- 
aining radically chic] is becoming 
increasingly difficult: for| (and others) 
ave begun to discover that almost noth- 
ng that we were taught by our betters 
noroutofthe architecture schools of 


he New York Five, a self-advertised 
roup of double-knit designers, also 
ensed something had gone astray, but 
ailed to realize what it was. Their reflex 
ction was to counter attack with stylistic 
ymnastics, and they began to grope for 
hat evasive kernelof truth in the origins 
fthe modern movement such as De Stijl 
nd early Corbu. The self-deception is 
omplete; they have become the last in- 
oluntary twitchesof a dying corpse, not 
he first kicks ofa new life. Others have 
acked it in, and have decided to peddle 
heir warmed-over wares to various Arab 
lations, who seem to have a lemming's 
lesire to mimic America's development 
ollies. Still others see the restoration and 
ecycling movement coming this way, and 
ill too many architects hover like vultures 
ver every railroad station, eager to turn 
tinto a boutique or specialty restaurant. 


f the architect-planner is going to playa 
najor role in the urban conversation 
novement, he is going to have to dump 
auch of his accumulated baggage. There 
little need for more monuments to 
nammon. There isa need for places" 
hat accommodate, with some grace and 
lignity, the spectrum of human experi- 
nce. We need to learn to make “living 
ooms”: living rooms for families, for 
ieighborhoods, for whole cities. We do 
jot need grandiose master plans, but we 
о need “creative meddling” — an in- 
olvement that is afunction of the con- 
ern and commitment to the humanism 
hat is seminal to urban life. 


Closing Case for Urban Conservation 
he psychological and social reasons for 
onserving the man-made environment 
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he midcentury has stood the test of time.” 


are potent. As James Marston Fitch de- 
clared during a 1973lecture in Hartford, 
"A landscape without landmarks is like 
man without memory." People need to 
have a sense of continuity with the pastso 
that they can deal with the present and 
project into the future. If the past is either 
destroyed or cut off from us, we become 
disoriented and alienated. We tend to 
form strong ties with various landmarks, 
which serve both as beacons and anchors 
to us. This is particularly true at this point 
in history when our faith in the future has 
been so shaken. The ecological and en- 
vironmental reasons for conserving the 
man-made environmentare even more 
compelling. As a society, we just will not 
survive asa throw-away culture. We must 
significantly alter our lifestyles. 


But while these reasons for giving the past 
a place in the present and future might be 
profound, they are not the reasons that 
are going to convince businessmen, city 
officials, or taxpayers to commit them- 
selves to a course ofurban conservation. 
They will be convinced only if it serves 
their best interest, and if it can beshown 
that itis in their enlightened self-interest 
to do so. For business, a solution lies ina 
20th century adaptation of the 19th cen- 
tury company town. Many businesses 
find themselves in an increasingly hostile 
and deteriorating environment. In reac- 
tion to this situation, the companies often 
buy up surrounding property and demol- 
ish all existing buildings. Asa result of this 
sort of urban pacification program, cor- 
porations find themselves incurring a 
myriad of expensesas they try to defend 
the ever-increasing perimeter of their de- 
fense enclaves. If, on the other hand, they 
were to make a policy decision to encour- 
age and in fact provide incentives for em- 
ployees to live in proximity to their place 
of work, they will not only stabilize but 
also start to revitalize their own neigh- 
borhood. 


For the city official who has watched his 
grand list shrink and mill rate rise, there 
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are tremendous economic benefits to be 
derived from neighborhood preservation 
programs. Not only do tax revenues in- 
crease dramatically in these areas, but 
whole neighborhoods also can be brought 


back with a minimum of city funds. In addi- 


tion, urban homesteading programs offer 
a viable way to get abandoned properties 
back on the tax rolls. And not least of all, 
there are always more votes to be had by 
saving a building than by tearing it down. 


For minorities, who are faced with the 
reality that there are not going to be funds 
available to provide adequate housing, a 
neighborhood conservation program of- 
fersa vehicle for community control and 
neighborhood pride. Oftentimes the 
poorest areas of a city have the finest col- 
lection of older buildings; and if a neigh- 
borhood can capitalize on this resource, 
it can foster a "house-proud" population, 
and save itself from clearance projects. 
Through urban homesteading programs 
and neighborhood development corpo- 
rations, residents can obtain ownership of 
properties and then fix them up, as their 
own homes, rather than be subordinate 
to avaricious landlords. 


Restoring a house is also a compelling op- 
tion for the “urban pioneer" who lives in 
the suburbs but might wish to move to the 
city. For this particular breed of individu- 
al, the adventure and potential of restor- 
ing a house can offset the hassles presently 
associated with urban life, and he or she is 
usually soon followed by friends. 


In each case the city and its inhabitants 
stand to benefit from urban conservation. 
The logic and common sense of this ap- 
proach isstarting to take hold. Preserva- 
tion groups across the country are taking 
the lead in initiating atrue urban renewal 
— one based on reclaiming existing re- 
sources. 


But before we can fully realize a new ar- 
chitecture — an architecture of conserva- 
tion — we are going to have to commit to 
new or rediscovered values upon which to 
build that architecture. Our cities have 
their "citadels"; they have become cita- 
dels. The need пом isto rediscover the 
agora and the humanistic values inherent 
in the market place. In that we will find a 
new architecture of greater diversity, vi- 
tality and responsiveness. We will bridge 
that gap between "space" and "place" 
that both modern architecture and sub- 
urbia couldn't — place being space that 
includes human activity as its essential 
part. Through urban conservation we 
stand to rediscover the full potential of 
urban life. And in doing so we сап trigger 
the beginning of logical land use patterns 
that will, in time, bring us into some kind 
of harmony with the rules established by 
a planet of limited size and resources. m 


ак – СЫ 
A graduate of Columbia who received his 
degree in architecture in 1969, Tyler 

Smith serves as president of the Hartford 
Architecture Conservancy. 
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Richard Bergmann: Restoration 


Architect 


Richard Bergmann, New Canaan ar hitect 
and preservationist, bought a run-down 
and almost forgotten Greek Revival house 
in the town's historic district and skillfully 
adapted it for use asa combination office 
and home. 


Once the residence of Maxwell Per- 

kins, editor for the writings of Thomas 
Wolfe, Ernest Hemingway and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, the prominently located struc- 
ture was built by Hiram Crissy in 1836 

and served as a boarding house, grade 
school and apartment house over the 
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Before: July, 1974 — Open to the elements; 
Palladian window had not yet been installed. 
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After: November, 1974 — Drafting room 
area of office in lower level. 


years. Bergmann purchased it in 1973 for 
hisown useout of respect for old world 
craftsmanship and because he believed 
that with a great deal of hard work and 
money, he could turn it into a sound 
investment. 


Bergmann complied eagerly with the 
historic district's restriction forbidding 
any change to the building's exterior 
fabricon the street facade, but sought 
and was granted permission at a public 
hearing to remove sleeping porches and 
other exterior elements which had been 
added over the years and were incom- 
patible with the original architectural 
style. 


The architect explains, "When we pur- 
chased the 18-room, four-story landmark 
house in New Canaan's business district, 
it came with four rusting T.V. antennas, 
four kitchens, five bathrooms, seven 
fireplaces, four window air conditioner 
units, milesof ugly wallpaper, radiators 
in every sizeand shape, miscellaneous 
sleeping porches, and other non-descript 
architectural elements, not to mention 
the inadequate 60-amp electrical service. 
Because of the building's age and pre- 
vious function, it had many built-in limi- 
tations that had to be overcome." 


The long and arduous process of restora- 
tion, adaptive use and renovation began 

with a complete demolition of the build- 
ing’s interior, followed by the installation 
of concealed steelwork for structural 
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reinforcement and the reparation or 
replacement of defective timbers. All the 
woodwork and fireplace mantels were 
disassembled, numbered and stored. 
After the 139 years of paint wasstripped, 
the moldings and paneling were repaint- 
ed and reinstalled. Finally, the mechanical 
and electrical systems were revamped 
and modernized. In addition, the exterior 
walls were insulated, and a vapor barrier 
was installed as an energy-saver. 


The grand result of all this hard work is an 
attractive and useful structure which 
serves as a modern office and comfort- 
able home for the owner. The office area 
of over 2500 square feet on the first two 
floors also contains an art gallery, con- 
ference room, anda fully-equipped 
photo darkroom. The Bergmanns live 
onthe second and third levels. 


If one were to ask Architect Bergmann 
whether it was worth the effort, both in 
financial and physical terms, to recycle 
this architectural antique, he would hear 
an emphatic, “Yes!” He has not only 
transformed an unwanted building into 
asound investment, buthe has also pre- 
served and made use of a valuable, ar- 
chitectural contribution to our culture. 
Verbalizing his reasons for not building 
a new office building, Bergmann says, 
“Each person must sort out for himself 
what he wants to live with. For us, crafts- 
manship and charm, plus grand spaces 
not usually available in new structures, 
were the reasons." m 
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In recent years the inclination among 
most city governments has been to raze 
whole neighborhoods of delapidated but 
often salvageable buildings in the name of 
progress and expediency. This destructive 
trend has resulted in the irretrievable loss 


of a huge chunk of our nation’s social and 
architectural heritage. 


Hartford, too, has felt the heavy blows of 
the wrecker’s ball, but today city officials 
are re-examining its resources and re- 
shaping their approach accordingly. The 
search for an alternative to widespread 
demolition began last year when the Re- 
development Agency contracted for the 
professional services of the Hartford 
Architecture Conservancy (HAC), under 
the direction of Tyler Smith, to study the 
Charter Oak-South Green area. 


After conducting a preliminary study on 
the restoration and rehabilitation costs of 
ten buildings in thearea, HAC narrowed 
its focusto Congress Street and delved 
into the details involved in establishing an 
“energizing core" for the revitalization 
of the entire neighborhood. 


Centering upon the need for conserving 
‘and embellishing the Street’s resources of 
Italianate single and double houses, the 
HAC staff began by researching the area’s 
historical background. They discovered 
that the first houses were built in 1857, and 
by late 1860’s there were fourteen — all 
red brick with three stories, projecting flat 
roofs, and a brownstone entrance way 
with twin-columned porches. In the early 
1900's eight apartment buildings were 
added to the residential block. Well- 
known craftsmen, successful business- 
men, pioneer career women, and nurses 
from nearby Hartford Hospital all lived 
here at one time. Eventually representa- 
tives of all incoming nationalities resided 
side-by-side in this small community. 
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Working with this initial information, 
HAC proposed that the feeling of neigh- 
borhood be encouraged by altering such 
amenities as parking facilities (reduce 
road bed and widen sidewalks to encour- 
age pedestrian traffic while, at the same 
time, providing collective parking areas 
which would leave backyards free for gar- 
dening, etc.); fencing, lighting fixtures, 
paving, and off-street open spaces (design 
to “human” scale to stimulate pedestrian- 
related activities); park and shopping 
facilities (add a small park at the north end 
which would lead to shops and a restau- 
rant on the first floorof the Nicholas Motto 
building); and security (promote activity 
on the street to deter crime, provide pri- 


vacy with fences, and discourage thru 
vehicular traffic by design). 


Italianate residences on Congress Street 


Street 


In an attempt to evaluate the marketability 
of the recreated community, HAC specu- 
lated that the first residents will be middle 
income, young professionals with the 
economic capabilities to make a large in- 
vestment in a home anda spirit of adven- 
ture which allows them to see more ad- 
vantages than disadvantages to living in 

in the city. The essential ingredient to 
attracting any prospective residents, 
however, isan organized promotional 
approach, which is HAC's most important 
suggestion to the Redevelopment Agency. 
Such responsibilities as the implementa- 
tion of available funds, the adoption of a 
uniform “plan of attack" for conservation 
and the drafting of guidelines, publicity 
on rehabilitation opportunities to pro- 
spective developers and residents and a 
subsequent process of review and selec- 
tion, and assurances to all concerned that 
everyone is equally committed and on a 
time schedule must be coordinated by 
one agency for optimum results. HAC pro- 
posed the establishment of a Congress 
Street Plan/Action Team to initiate and 
complete these tasks. 


Just a couple of months ago, the City of 
Hartford and its Redevelopment Agency 
accepted HAC's proposal for the revitali- 
zation of Congress Street, complete with 
drawings and financial estimates. Arrange- 
ments for the selection of a developer or 
developers have been made, and a search 
is also underway for interested new con- 
verts to city living. 


Through the cooperation of the city, it 
seems that one preservation group, name- 
ly HAC, has been able to stay the execu- 
tion of one Hartford neighborhood by the 
presentation of a viable alternative to 
demolition, both in terms of economics 
and aesthetics. m 
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Recycling for the Elderly: loft Hote 


The Hotel Taft and adjoining Hotel Adams, right, would present this spruced 
up facade under one proposal to be considered by the New Haven Redevel- 
opment Agency for conversion of the now unoccupied rooms into 300 to 
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350 housing units for the elderly. 
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It appears that at least one New Haven 
landmark will escape demolition and be 
given new life as an elderly housing proj- 
ect. In its prime, the Taft Hotel, built on 
the New Haven Green in 1911 as the area's 
most elegant hostelry (the second largest 
in New England), could accommodate 
some 700 room guests and serve 300 din- 
ners in its ornate restaurants. The pent- 
house ballroom on the 12th floor was, for 
half a century, the center of the city's 
major social events. 


Elegance is nota commodity to be easily 
afforded in the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury, however, and the Taft, along with 
many other such hotels throughout the 
country, fell into disrepair and shabbi- 
ness, unable to compete with the en- 
croaching army of plastic suburban mo- 
tels, with parking at the door and a color 
TV in every room. 


Architects Charles Moore and Edward 
Johnson, in conjunction with Jay І. Vlock, 
Chairman of the Mayor's Committee on 
the Elderly, have created a proposal fora 
$2.6 million conversion of the Taft, the 
neighboring Adams Hotel, and the his- 
toric Shubert Theater into a 350-unit hous- 
ing/retail complex primarily for the elder- 


ly. The site development plans were un- 
veiled in late 1974, with $590,000 in funds 
earmarked for the project under the city's 
Community Development Fund. The plan 
isto be implemented by the New Haven 
Redevelopment Agency, the housing site 
for the city. 


Under the Moore-Johnson plan, the proj- 
ect boundary would include the hotels, 
the theater, the Crown Street parking 
garage, and an existing walkway to Chapel 
Street. The architects would also open an 
area to provide access from Temple Street 
into a tree-shaded courtyard in the mid- 
dle of the complex. The open courtyard 
will connect to a new shopping arcade and 
allow for the construction of a new main 
entrance for the Shubert. 


Remodeling of the Taft would establish 
the main lobby, with its four-story domed 
ceiling, as a multi-purpose space for the 
elderly, with an adjoining shopping ba- 
zaar in what was formerly the dining 
room. Bridges over the two main areas 
will carry people to the courtyard, the 
theater, the parking garage, and to shops 
at street level. While the restoration calls 
for preservation of much of the building's 
original details, the upper floor interiors 


TAFT/ADAMS RENOVATION 
Architects: Charles Moore and | 


Edward Johnson 


of the 12-story Taft and the five-floor 
Adams will be remodeled and rearranged 
into apartments, approximately 75 per- 
centas efficiencies and the remainder as 
one-bedroom units. 


“This project," commented Jay Vlock, 
“started as an idea ina conversation with 
Mayor Guida, but it is now moving toward 
reality through the enthusiasm of the city, 
the Redevelopment Agency, the state, 
the architects and the New Haven Devel- 
opment Corporation — a non-profit off- 
shoot of the Development Commission 
made up of city businessmen. What we 
wantis for this project to provide a central 
meeting place for the elderly of the greater 
New Haven area, where they can be 
housed, helped, entertained, loved and 
cared for. After all, itis only fitting that 
this generation of elderly should provide 
the humane rebirth of this historic and 
most central part of the city." 


In addition toserving this purpose, how- 
ever, an irreplaceable landmark will be 
restored to itsrole asthe center of vitality 
for downtown New Haven. в 


Connecticut Architect 


Originally Constructed: 1888 
Originalarchitect: H. H. Richardson 
Date of photograph: 1898 


The popularity of the automobile and the 
convenience of the air line system have 
dealt America'srailroads a hard blow. The 
railroad station, which wasonce a center 
of activity for travelers and shoppers, has 
been abandoned. Even the fuel crisis 
could not stimulate a return of the passen- 
gers who once depended solely upon 
trains for their transportation. 


Many cities have come to view the almost 
empty terminals asa nuisance, and most 
railroad companies admit that they can- 
not afford to maintain them due to the 
economic downturn. Consequently, too 
many structurally sound and architectural- 
ly interesting stations have been razed in 
he name of progress and expediency. 


hen the citizensof New London real- 
ized the existence of their Union Station 
asbeing threatened by the Redevelop- 
ent Agency'shasty wrecking ball, they 
decided to take itsfate into their own 
ands. Upon encouragement from such 
organizations asthe Connecticut Society 
of Architects, the Connecticut Historical 
ommission, the Victorian Society, and 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
ion, a diligent letter-writing campaign 
asinitiated and area meetings were or- 
ganized torally wide public support. 


Under the Winthrop Urban Renewal Proj- 
ect, the Redevelopment Agency began 

o negotiate for thesale of the station for 
demolition in the spring of 1971. A plea for 
elp was quickly made to the U.S. Depart- 
ent of Interior, and the station, built in 
888 and designed by America's first im- 
portant architect, H. H. Richardson, was 
placed on the National Register of His- 
oric Landmarks. 


During the following year, several poten- 
ial developers approached the Redevel- 
opment Agency with proposals for reno- 
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vation and reuse, but to no avail. Even 

the City Council's cajoling could not con- 
vince the Agency to alter its decision, nor 
was HUD'soffer of $23,000 for a feasibility 
study accepted. 


In November 1973,a group of local resi- 
dents formally banded together for the 
purpose of saving the terminal, and 
founded the Union Railroad Station Trust, 
a non-profit organization. Their first order 
of business was to commission the Boston 
architectural firm of Anderson Notter As- 
sociates to examine the viability and ex- 
pense of rehabilitating the building. 


A year later, the architects undertook the 
role of developer with a contractor and 
formed a new corporation called Union 
Station Associates, which was eventually 
designated "redeveloper" by the Rede- 
velopment Agency. An air of optimism 
prevailed as the developers began to as- 
semble figures and ideas. 


The cost of rehabilitation was estimated 
at $750,000, with $90,000 from HUD, 
$30,000 as a National Trust loan, and the 
rest financed through equity and mort- 
gage loans. Heartened by this concerted 
effort and show of interest, AMTRAK 
agreed to lease 4,700 square feet (parts of 
two floors) for 20 yearsat a total rent of 
$900,000. 


Working together with AMTRAK and the 
citizens' organization, Anderson Notter 
drew up plans for a main waiting room and 
museum area on the lower level, a bal- 
conied restaurant overlooking Long Island 
Sound anda ticket office on the first floor, 
and spaces for offices and small shops on 
the second floor. 


The energetic efforts of the working team 
ground to an abrupt halt in February, 
1975, when the Redevelopment Agency 


dismissed the developers, stating that they 
failed to provide enough information on 
financing. Despite the loss of formal desig- 
nation as developer, Anderson Notter 
managed to obtain a commitment of mort- 
gage money for $525,000. 


The next move is the city’s. If nosteps are 
taken by June 30, 1975 to rehabilitate 

the station, the federal agencies will be 
obliged to withdraw their offer of finan- 
cial assistance, and ownership of the prop- 
erty will revertto the city. The city will 
then be forced to draw upon community 
funds for a demolition contract and, 
hopefully, there will be a deafening out- 
cry from the public. ш 


———GHBPBE C (RN RE € — 
Editor'snote: On June 9, 1975, the city of 
New London voted to accept Anderson 
Notter's proposal for the rehabilitation of 
the Union Railroad Station, and work on 
the project will begin in earnest this fall. 


Photography by Monica A. Wolff 
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News 


Robert L. Wilson, AIA 


Wilson Elected AIA Vice President 


Robert L. Wilson, current president of 
CSA was elected one of three Vice Presi- 
dents of the AIA at the National Conven- 
tion in Atlanta on May 22. 


Wilson heads his own firm of architects 
and planners in Stamford, Conn., with a 
branch office in New York City. Hisisa 
diversified practice, with projects ranging 
from commercial structures to multifam- 
ily housing, and recreational facilities, 
schools, and universities. 


He serves as chairman of AIA's Commun- 
ity Services Commission and was previ- 
ously chairman of the Commission's Ad- 
visory Council. He also serves on the 
Institute’s Housing Committee, and has 
been a member of the AIA Task Force on 


Urban Rebuilding. Wilson is a co-founder 


and director of the National Organiza- 
tion of Minority Architects. 


National Trust Announces Grant 
To HAC 


The Hartford Architecture Conservancy 
has been awarded a Consultant Services 
Grant from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. The grant will help pro- 
vide needed legalservices for the Charter 
Oak-South Green historic area project, a 
major focus of HAC since it was founded 
in 1973. 


News 


HAC has been working under a city con- 
tract on a plan to restore a number of old 
homes and apartments in the Charter 
Oak-South Green area. The National 
Trust Grant, awarded on a 50/50 matching 
basis, will provide for legal services to 
draft a set of facade, design and use con- 
trols, under existing city zoning powers, 
for the proposed historic areas. 


HAC has projected a "revolving fund” as 
a mechanism for saving many of the Vic- 
torian structures in the proposed area. A 
structure needing repair would be bought 
by HAC, thensold to an owner willing to 
comply with the historic guideline restric- 
tions established for the district. Proceeds 
from the sale would then be used by HAC 
to purchase another unrestored build- 
ing, to be sold in the same manner. Thus 
the fund “revolves.” The legal consul- 
tant hired with the aid of the National 
Trust Grant will draft these buyers' deed 
restrictions, which will ensure architec- 
tural consistency within the historic area. 


The legal consultant will also explore the 
feasibility of ahome owners’ association, 
using the Connecticut Special Service 
District statute to achieve the goals of the 
historic area. Such a device would allow 
for funding and maintenance of non- 
standard, district-compatible design ele- 
ments, such as periodic paving, lighting 
and fencing, and landscaped group park- 
ing lots. The consultant will also explore 
the feasibility of creating district-compat- 
ible design standards for public improve- 
ments made by the city, other than those 
now required by the city code. 
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Johnson's Glass House 


News 


Johnson’s Glass House Receives 
AIA 25-Year Award 


The elegant glass house designed by 
Philip Johnson, FAIA, for his estate in 
New Canaan, received The American In- 
stitute of Architects’ 25-Year Award dur- 
ing the Institute’s annual convention in 
Atlanta. 

The award is given for architectural design 
of enduring significance and is restricted 
to structures at least 25 years old. Built in 
1949, the glass house joins a small but dis- 
tinguished list of buildings that have been 
honored withthe award: Rockefeller 
Center, New York City (1969); Crow Is- 
land School, Winnetka, IIl. (1971); Bald- 
win Hills Village, Los Angeles (1972); Tal- 
iesin West, Scottsdale, Ariz. (1973); and 
the S. C. Johnson & Son Inc. Administra- 
tion Building, Racine, Wis. (1974). 


One of the best-known of Johnson's 
works, the house is a 56 by 32-foot rec- 
tangle of glass, set ina wooded landscape. 
There are no partitions; a brick cylinder 
enclosing a bathroom and fireplace is the 
only architectural element to reach the 
ceiling. Living areasare defined by furni- 
ture groupings which, says Johnson, are 
never changed. 


The naturalsetting is an integral part of 
the glass house, visible both from the in- 
side and from the outside, asone looks 
through the house. According to an arti- 
cle in Architectural Forum published at 
the time the house was built, “... the open 
secret is that the house alone is not the 
complete dwelling unit. The real living 
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Connecticut Architect 


pace is the tree-bounded, three-level 
iece of land." , 


addition to the glass house, Johnson's 
ew Canaan estate also includes a brick 
uest house, a small pavilion by the lake, 
n art gallery, and a sculpture gallery 
ousing selections from the architect's 
xtensive collection of contemporary art. 


making the award, the AIA jury called 
e glass house “а classic work of archi- 
cture which is as extraordinary and 
eautiful today as it was when it was 
uilt." While the house clearly demon- 


ith whom Johnson was closely associ- 
ted, the jury noted that, "Johnson's in- 
llect demands thathe distort the 
iesian idiom just enough to make this 
ork a very personal statement, his very 
ersonal work of art." 


rchitects Take Positions 
n Construction Revival 


resolution to urge federal, state and lo- 
al officials to take measures to revitalize 
he construction industry was passed by 
elegates to the national convention of 
he American Institute of Architects. 


he resolution on construction industry 

evival contains seven specific areas in 

hich AIA believes government must act: 

* release of currently impounded fed- 
eral funds for construction; 

* revival of the housing industry; 

* initiation of public works programs 
in local communities; 

* use of general revenue-sharing 
funds and community block grants 
for direct construction activities in 
local communities; 

@ revision of federal monetary policies 
to increase availability of revolving 
credits for construction; 

* provision of tax incentivesto owners 
to design or redesign new or existing 
buildings; and 

* provision of similar incentives for 
adaptive reuse of buildings. 


he housing resolution establishes AIA 
olicy in regard to housing in five major 
reas: provision of federal financial as- 
istance, including subsidy funding; con- 
ervation of existing housing stock; rec- 
gnition of the problems of housing for 
e poor and the elderly; maintenance of 
n open housing market; and eliminatior 
jf wasteful elements of housing models 
ind standards. 


n connection with the last point, the res- 
lution states: “Rising aspirations and 
alse promises of affluence have led the 
ountry into confusions of luxury and ne- 
essity, with compounding confusions 
'etween the separate advocacies of envi- 
onmental protection and the fundamen- 
al needs of human existence. We call 
pon the agencies of government as well 
son The American Institute of Archi- 
acts to identify and resolve these con- 
sions of national purpose." 
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rates the influence of Mies Van der Rohe 


Associate Editor Joins HAC 


Natalie Korsheniuk, Associate Editor 

of CONNECTICUT ARCHITECT, has 
accepted an appointment as Director of 
Public Relations with the Hartford 
Architecture Conservancy. Ms. Kor- 
sheniuk, herself a volunteer worker 

for HAC since its founding over one year 
ago, has been associated with Commu- 
niconn Publications, Inc., publisher of 
CONNECTICUT ARCHITECT,since 
April, 1973 and began her work on the 
magazine in January, 1974. 


A graduate of Trinity College, Ms. Kor- 
sheniuk was responsible for the mag- 
azine's "News" and “Books” sections 
and other general editorial duties, as 
well as the preparation of a number 

of feature articles. This issue on pres- 
ervation and recycling of older buildings 
is largely the resultof her efforts. 


Any architects or others interested in the 
work of the Conservancy may contact 
Ms. Korsheniuk at the Hartford Archi- 


The convention also passed resolutions 
supporting the preservation of New York's 
Grand Central Station, now threatened 

by demolition; and commending the ef- 
forts in Georgia to preserve the Fox The- 
ater in Atlanta. 


Energy Conservation Legislation 


Legislation to provide incentives for en- 
ergy-efficient buildings will be a top prior- 
ity for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in the coming year. 


High on the list are legislative efforts at 
both the state and federal levelsto create 
economic incentives for individual build- 
ing ownersto convert existing buildings 
and design new buildings for energy effi- 
ciency. Such incentives, according to 
John M. McGinty, will have far greater 
potential for energy conservation than 
the regulatory standards approach now 
being considered by many jurisdictions. 


At the national level, AIA efforts contri- 
buted to the deletion of a regulatory stan- 
dards provision in the proposed Emergen- 
cy Housing Act of 1975. The incentives 
approach is also being encouraged on the 
state and local levels by individual AIA 
chapters. 


The convention also passed a resolution 
calling for the development of recom- 
mendations on performance or energy 
budget alternatives to the prescriptive 
standards approach. In contrast to pre- 
scriptive standards, the energy budget 
approach would set limits to the amount 
of energy to be consumed by a particular 
building, but would not stipulate how 
this would be achieved, thus allowing for 
design innovations that would effect max- 
imum energy savings. 


Natalie Korsheniuk 


tecture Conservancy, 65 Wethersfield 
Avenue, Hartford, Ct. 06114, telephone 
525-0279. 


Other AIA activities in the energy field in- 

clude: 

* Theorganization of a National Adviso- 
ry Council on Research in Energy Con- 
servation, composed of representatives 
from corporations, academia, govern- 
ment, and other professional associa- 
tions, to define needed research and to 
encourage balanced allocations of 
funding for research on energy conser- 
vation in the builtenvironment. The 
council held its first meeting in Decem- 
ber 1974, and will issue its initial report 
this fall; 

* Thepublication in February 1975 of 
the second AIA energy report, “А Na- 
tion of Energy Efficient Buildings by 
1990." The report presented an eco- 
nomic and administrative strategy for 
achieving energy efficiency in the built 
environment; and 


* Aprogram of educational services for 


the practicing architect, including the 
publication of the "Energy Opportuni- 
ties Notebook." The notebook, a con- 
tinuing subscription service, will serve 
asan educational and reference guide 
for designing or redesigning energy 
efficient buildings. 


Moore Firm Tó Design Solar 
Heated Armory 


Charles W. Moore Associates, Essex archi- 
tectural firm, has been retained by the 
State Department of Public Works to de- 
sign a new National Guard Armory in 
Norwich, to be heated by solar energy. 
The armory will be the first state-owned 
facility to use the sun as a prime heat 
source and is expected to serve as a pilot 
project to determine the feasibility of so- 
lar energy use for other state facilities. 
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The architects, selected following a series 
of interviews with several firms, will re- 
tain Arthur D. Little Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as consultants on the proj- 
ect and will work under the supervision 
of the State Public Works Department. 

It is expected that a standby conventional 
heating system will also be included in the 
26,200 square foot facility, which is in- 
tended to replace existing armories in 
Norwich and Willimantic, both of which 
were built more than three decades ago. 
Thesite for the new facility, at Wisconsin 
and Scott Avenues in the Norwich Indus- 
trial Park, is being donated to the state by 
the City of Norwich. When the new ar- 
mory is completed, according to present 
plans, the two old armories will be de- 
molished and their site will revert to the 
municipalities. 


In addition to the new armory, plans call 
for erection of a 4,300 square-foot Or- 
ganizational Maintenance Shop on the 
site, also using the solar system asa pri- 
mary heat source. 


Dubin-Mindell-Bloome To Study 
Energy Systems For Long Island 


Dubin-Mindell-Bloome Associates, Con- 
sulting Engineers and Planners, have been 
selected by the Suffolk County (New 
York) Departmentof Environmental 
Control to carry out a study of future elec- 
tric power needs in the Long Island area 
from 1975 to 1995. 


The firm hasbeen asked to investigate 
practical ways of minimizing the need for 
additional central station generating ca- 
pacity. Its study will focus on two objec- 
tives; to spell out the conservation in ex- 
isting and new buildings, and highway 
lighting that could help reduce the future 
levels of electric energy consumption and 
demand; and to identify a variety of alter- 
native methods that could be used to sup- 
ply future power requirements after con- 


servation measures have been imple- 
mented. 


The report on the Long Island Study, due 
in July, willinclude: 

e Estimates of the electrical energy de- 
mand in the Nassau-Suffolk area for 
the next twenty years. 

€ A program of energy conservation 
fornew andexisting homes, office, 
plants, shopping centers, schools, 
street lights, and other power con- 
sumers, and an estimate of the mag- 
nitude of electric energy savings that 


could be achieved by such a program. 


e Ananalysis of opportunities for 
meeting future needs with solar en- 
ergy, wind energy, and on-site elec- 
trical generation combined with heat 
recovery (total energy systems). 


e Adetermination of how much, if any, 


new central utility electrical genera- 
tion would still be needed after the 
conservation measures were taken 
and alternative energy systems in- 
stalled. 


This study will pinpoint energy savings in 
new and existing buildings that can be 
accomplished through dozens of tech- 
niques, ranging from more efficient light- 
ing sources, improved insulation, and 
more efficient heating and air condition- 
ing systems and modes of operation, to 
the use of energy-efficient home appli- 
ances and the substitution of heat pumps 
for resistive electrical heating devices. 


The firm haslong been active in energy 
conservation projects throughout the 
United States. They have just completed a 
manual for engineers, architects, and op- 
erators on energy conservation for exist- 
ing office and retail buildings for the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. The firm is 
also an energy consultant to the General 
Services Administration's model energy 
conservation building in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 
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Donald Watson, АТА 


United Nations Mission To Bhutan 


Donald Watson, AIA,hasbegun a jour- 
ney to Bhutan, as an environmental desig 
consultant for the United Nations. Bhutan 
asmall country north of India which join- 
ed the United Nations in 1972, is situated 
on the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and exhibits conditions for an extreme 
variety of climates, from tropical lowland 
to snow-covered mountainous areas of 
the Himalayan crest. As part of his assign- 
ment, Watson will prepare a feasibility 
report for a housing development pro- 
gram for Bhutan which will include con- 
siderations of climate, traditional house 
forms, and local building materials and 
methods. An environmental consultant 
and architect with an office in Guilford, 
Connecticut, Watson has building ex- 
perience in Scandanavia and Africa, as 
well as in the United States. 


Job: WILLIMANTIC SERVICE CENTER 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


PELLA CLAD CASEMENTS WITH SLIMSHADES 


Contractor: J.S. NASIN CO. 
Architect: CYRIL K. SMITH, JR. 
Windows: 

Supplied By: LAURENCE R. SMITH, INC. 


68 Holmes Road, Newington, Conn. 06111 


Phone: (203) 666-1527 
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irsch Opens New Firm 


new architectural firm, Irwin J. Hirsch & 
ssociates, has been formed, with offices 
t 920 Farmington Avenue in West Hart- 
rd. Headed by Irwin Hirsch, AIA, of 
‘est Hartford, the firm is presently work- 
1g on several multi-million dollar proj- 
cts, including a $4.5 million addition to 
e Wolcott High School, the $7 million 
lartford Jai-Alai facility in the North 
Aeadows, and a $2.5 million New Park 
venue School project 


addition to the projects currently un- 
erway, Hirsch was responsible for the 
esign of several major buildings for Cen 
al Connecticut State College, New Brit 
in Senior High School, and manv other 
rea school and hospital facilities. He was 
»rmerly a principal in Hirsch-Kaestle 
005 of New Britain 


lasticrete Opens Homes Division 


lasticrete Corporation has recently 
reated its own Home Products Division, 
eveloped with the intention of catering 
» the homeowner and to Plasticrete’s 
ealers. Manager Tony Rescigno has in- 
icated that his goals are to help acquaint 
he general public with the many possibil- 
ies of using masonry products for the 
ard, patio, and other products for home 
eautification and remodeling. Plasti- 
rete, as usual, has its doors open to the 
nasonry contractor as well as the do-it- 
ourselfer, offering advice on patios, 


alkways, retaining walls, steps, tables, etc. 


NUSTEP precast 


Olsen House, Wethersfield 


Retail sales on a come-and-get-it basis are 
in effect at Plasticrete's four locations in 
Connecticut: Stoddard Avenue, North 
Haven; Skiff Street, Hamden; Ledyard 
Street, Hartford; and Lake Avenue Exten- 
sion, Danbury. 


Shope Recycles Historic Buildings 


An early 19th century home in Wethers- 
field, and an adjacent jail house, will be 
restored by architect Richard A. Shope to 
serve as a visitor's center for the town's 
bicentennial activities. 


Shope was commissioned to recycle two 
historic structures іп “Old Wethersfield” 
as an appropriate showplace for the dis- 
play of informational literature and photo- 
graphic exhibits. Staffed by the local 


concrete steps enhance 


the beauty and value of every building. 


Connecticut's leading producer of precast steps and ent 
economical, maintenance-free, safet 
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Old Jail, Wethersfield 


historical society, the buildings will also 
provide a meeting place for walking tour 
partic ipants and restrooms for visitors. 
Originally the Olsen House on Marsh 
Street was a two-story residence with 
simple exterior detailing. A one-story “L” 
rear shed, and Victorian front porch were 
added at a later date. The one-story, brick 
jail house contained two cells and a guard 
room in its 625 square feet. The fireplace 
was strategically located to benefit the jail 
guard rather than the prisoners. 


Upon the close of the bicentennial cele- 
bration, the Olsen House will be readily 
adaptable to serve asa center for Wethers- 
field Arts and Crafts, under the super- 
vision of the town's Committee of Culture 
and the Arts. 


ryways presents the smart-looking, 
y-engineered, time-resistant, super-strong NUSTEP: the 


perfect replacement step. Thousands of our precast steps have already been installed and 
NUSTEP remains the number one choice for new and renovative construction. NUSTEP never 


needs painting—will never rot. Engineered for safet 


sizes to meet virtually any need. Expert installation by NUSTONE personnel. 
Call or write today. (It will be a step in the right direction). 


Nustone offers many other precast 
products: PermEntry—outside basement 
entrances, patio decks, and other 
decorative and functional concrete 
products 
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y and long life. Available in a wide range of 


NUSTAIR: a stair and landing 
system for commercial and 
industrial interior or exterior 
installations is available in 
standard sizes or can be cast to 
meet specific requirements. It is 
strong, attractive and engineered 
for safety and long life. Call or 
write for free brochures and 


specifications. 


NUSTONE >< INDUSTRIES, INC. 


i 


355 Sackett Point Road 
North Haven. Connecticut 06473 
Telephone (203) 288-7481 


An important name in concrete since 1886 
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Fairchild/Rallis/Fairchild 
Design Post Office 


The final design for the new Litchfield 
Post Office, being prepared by Fairchild 
Rallis/Fairchild Architects of Hartford, 
features a semicircular box lobby carved 
out of an otherwise standard “box” struc- 
ture and utilizing traditional brick and 
limestone materials. 


It is hoped that the unusual design solu- 
tion willenhance an otherwise undistin- 
guished site, providing an environment 


attractive to patrons as well as employees. 


you already know about 
т ies : 
donnite б< the pavement saver 


Now find out about 


latexite 


ACRYLIC COLOR 
SEALER/SURFACER SYSTEM 

for all-weather tennis courts, play 
areas, patios, traffic islands, masonry 
Resilient e Non-Fading • Weather-Proof 
Won't Peel, Crack, or Chalk 

FREE Brochure, Spec. Sheets, Swatch Card 


TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION, 
SURFACING, ACCESSORIES 


COPELAND 

[ COMPANY, 
131 Willow St., Cheshire, Ct. 06410 
(203) 272-3221 


The Litchfield Post Office design repre- 
sents a reawakened desire of the U.S. Post- 
al Service to provide quality and imagina- 
tive architectural solutions for its new 
facilities, while at the same time shedding 
the “colonial shopping center" image of 
post office design in recent years. 


The facility, to be located on Route 202, 
west of the town center, will provide 5600 
square feet of fully air-conditioned space 
foratotal developed cost of approximate- 
ly $300,000. Hopefully, it will serve also 
as a design quality standard for future 
development in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 


Inc. 


Solar Heating Firm Opens 


A new firm that will provide engineered 
solar heating systems for both residential 
and commercial buildings throughout 
New England, has been formed by An- 
dreas Duus, Jr. of New Preston, and James 
R. Logan, Woodbury. Duus is president 
and Logan vice president of the recently 
founded Solar Industries, Inc., which has it 
office on Captain Neville Drive, Waterbur 


The company has capabilities for design- 
ing acomplete solar heating system and 
supplying all the necessary components 
for new construction or existing he )using 
It will be working with architects, heating 
contractors and builders, offering PPG 
Industries solar collectors and peripheral 
equipment. PPG Industries isone of the 
country's largest manufacturers of solar 
heat collectors. 

Solar Industries President Duus said solar 
heating is easily combined with current 
heating systems to reduce use of heating 
oil by up to 80 percent in homes in this 
area. According to Duus, the average 
home here uses about 80,000,000 btu's of 
heat each year. About 50,000 of these 
are obtained from one gallon of oil. This 
means the average home uses 1,600 gal- 
lons of oil a year. Solar heating can save 
as much as 1,280 gallons of heating oil. 


Duus said that although solar heating is a 
fairly new concept in this area, there are 
already schools, office buildings and 

homes in New England using this system. 
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William Gorman 


orman New Vice President 
bf Joseph Merritt 


illiam Gorman has been elected vice- 
president of sales for Joseph Merritt & 
ompany of Hartford. The firm is a lead- 
gsupplier of engineering and graphic 
aterials in the Connecticut area, and is 
distributor of Keuffel & Esser products. 
making the announcement, President 
arle Davison said that Gorman's eleva- 
ion is one of a series of moves to expand 
ustomer service and salesof Joseph 
erritt's broadening line of graphicarts 
broducts and reprographic services. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Dumbwaiters 
Residence Elevators 


* Manufacturing * Sales 
* Installation * Service 


E. V. HOWARD 
914) 454-5400 


P.O. BOX 630, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 12602 


Mange Pacific 
Building Products Corp 
Mountain Roade Suffield. Conn. 06078 
(203) 668-7376 (413) 732-8900 


TRUSS отитом 


WALL & DOOR 


SIGNS 


EVERY TYPE 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES. 
pace. HOSPITALS, OFFICES 
72 PACE FACTORIES, BANKS, 
CATALOG PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


EI 


SETON NAME PLATE CORP. 
New Haven, Conn., 06505 • (203) 772-2520 
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New Products 
and Services 


“Solar Utilization News" 


Solar Research grants for the years 1974/75 
are featured in comprehensive form in 
the current “Solar Utilization News”, a 
new “insiders” newspaper of solar energy 
information. 


Almost 100 different grants approaching 
$20,000,000 are listed, including the 
project title and description, recipient, 
amount, duration and other data. 


The newspaper also includes a roundup 
of solar news; "People in the Sun” (pro- 
files); reportson new companies and 
products associated with solar energy; 
upcoming events in the field; and articles 
on solar-related material. It reports on 
uses, opportunities, and developments 

in utilizing the sun asan energy source. 

It covers both government and private 
industry news and is available by subscrip- 
tion at $175 per year. A copy is available 
from Solar Utilization Network, 121 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


Errata Sheet For Timber Manual 


The American Institute of Timber Con- 
struction, which prepared the Timber 
Construction Manual, has announced 


WESTINGHOUSE 
KLIEGL - STAGE CO. 
LAM 

GOTHAM 

ART METAL 


Publications, brochures, catalogues are our forte 


you may have will be of interest. 


ALLIED PRINTING SERVICES, INC. 
579 MIDDLE TURNPIKE, WEST 
HAVE A NICE DAY E. MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 06040 
ч TELEPHONE 643-1101 


nema 2 inc 


specializing in lighting equipment 


that an errata sheet for the second edition 
of the Manual is available from the Insti- 
tute at 333 West Hampden Avenue, Engle- 
wood, Colorado 80110. Printing and other 
errors, including one concerning the de- 
sign of single-tapered, glued-laminated, 
timber beams, are covered in the errata 
sheet. 


The second edition of the Timber Con- 
struction Manual, published in 1974, is 
available from John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
605 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10016, at a cost of $15.00 per copy. 

The American Institute of Timber Con- 
struction isthe national technical trade as- 
sociation of the structural glued lami- 
nating (glulam) industry. 


Acousti-Tech Systems 


Gerald Arsenault, Wethersfield, has an- 
nounced the formation of a new interior 
systems contracting company, Acousti- 
Tech Systems, Inc., located at 55 Collier 
Road, Wethersfield. The company will 
handle acoustical ceilings, partitions, 
stone aggregate facings and accordian 
folding doors. 


Acousti-Tech Systems, Inc. is an author- 
ized distributor for Pittsburgh Corning 
Geocoustic II Units, designed to reduce 
noise reverberation in high traffic areas 
such as cafeterias, indoor swimming 
pools, and school auditoriums. Arsenault, 
president of the company, was formerly 
purchasing agent with Davis Acoustical 
Co. of Hartford. 


in fact any printing requirement 


222 Park Road 
West Hartford, Conn. 
(203) 236-5941 
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BOOKS 


Four new publications from the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation were issued 
May 12 to inaugurate the 1975 National 
Historic Preservation Week, May 12-18. 
The publications are the first to be pro- 
duced by the National Trust's new Pres- 
ervation Press, which was introduced as 
one of the Trust's major Preservation 
Week activities. The publications are: 


“I Feel! Should Warn You..." A Collec- 
tion of Preservation Cartoons. Edited with 
an introduction by Terry B. Morton, di- 
rector, Preservation Press. Essay by Draper 
Hill, editorial cartoonist, Memphis Com- 
merical-Appeal. 112 pages, paperbound, 
94 b/w cartoons. $3.00. 


Preservation cartoons, old and new, Brit- 
ish and American, from general concepts 
to specific campaigns, Punch to Snoopy. 
Cartoonists include Alan Dunn, Charles 
Addams, Robert Day, Henry R. Martin, 
George Lichty, James Stevenson, Jules 
Feiffer, Herblock, Charles Schultz and 
Draper Hill. “Together cartoonists and 
preservationists are proving that looking 
backward, to early cartoons for meaning 
just as to cultural resources from another 
day, is not a nostalgic escape." (Terry В. 
Morton) 


Woodbury, Connecticut: A New England 
Townscape. Prepared by Tony P. Wrenn. 
Prefaces by James Biddle, president, Na- 
tional Trust; Harlan Griswold, chairman, 
Connecticut Historical Commission; Alan 
Magary, past president, Old Woodbury 
Historical Society. 60 pages, paperbound, 
42 halftones, 2 maps, appendices (histor- 
ic district survey and ordinance), bibli- 
ography. $3.00 (Published by the Preser- 
vation Press on behalf of the Old Wood- 
bury Historical Society) 


Architectural survey of historic districts 
in Woodbury with emphasis on the rural 
cultural landscape, historical research, 
amenities and the townscape concept. 
**... astep intended to help residents look 
about them with fresh appreciation." 
(Harlan H. Griswold) 


The Failure To Preserve The Queen City 
Hotel, Cumberland, Maryland. (Case 
Studies in Preservation 1) by Dianne 
Newell. Foreword by Peter H. Smith, as- 
sistant director, Field Services, National 
Trust. 36 pages, paperbound, 25 b/w illus- 
trations, appendices. $3.00. 


The experiences of a small preservation 
group in attempting to save a large and 
deteriorated public structure, a 100-year- 
old railroad station hotel, and the lessons 
to be learned from their failure. Chronol- 
ogy and Cast of Characters included. 
“Perhaps preservationists can learn at 
least as much from a resounding failure as 
from a brilliant success." (Dianne Newell) 


The Making Of A Historic District: Swiss 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. (Case Studies in 
Preservation 2) Virginia Talkington and 
Lyn Dunsavage. Foreword by Russell V. 
Keune, AIA, director, Field Services, Na- 
tional Trust. 40 pages, paperbound, 17 
b/w illustrations, 2 maps, appendices. 
$3.00. 

Account of a neighborhood group's suc- 
cess in creating a historic district. Emphasis 
on communication and public relations 
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ENGINEERS 
STRUCTURAL - CIVIL 
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WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 06107 
523-4228 


Professional Services 


programs with residents, business people 
and realtors. Chronology and sample 
publications and publicity. “It took time, 
a little bitof money and an abiding faith 
that logical communication of a value sys- 
tem will influence and, eventually, chang 
another." (Virginia Talkington and Lyn 
Dunsavage) 


Organized as an educational, nonprofit 
program to promote preservation throug 
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Engineers 
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publications, the Preservation Press is 
he successor to the Publications Depart- 
ent of the National Trust. The Press was 
reated to implement ап expanded Trust 
bublications program necessitated by the 
ising public interest in preservation of 
Nmerica's historic districts, buildings, sites 
nd objects. Copies of these publications 
ay beobtained by writing The Preserva- 
ion Press, 1729 H Street, N. W., Suite 300, 
ashington, D. C. 20006. 


olar Energy House Design in Four Cli- 


harles Michal and Daniel Scully. Total 
nvironmental Action (TEA) Publishing, 
arrisville, N. H. 200 pages (paperback). 
12.75, postpaid 


ritten for the layman as well as the archi- 
actor technician, Solar Energy House 
esign is touted as the first such volume 
ver published on the comparative design 
bf solar heated and naturally cooled hous- 
sin the four major climatic regions of 

he United States. The volume contains 
levations and plan drawings for construc- 
ion of two- and three-bedroom homes as 
ellas 125 charts, diagrams, graphs and 
bles detailing methods for determining 
collector” sizes, tiltangles, proper ori- 
entation of a building, and heat loss and 
rain through walls and windows. 


Df particular interest to architects, en- 
ineers and other designers is detailed 


KESSLER EQUIPMENT SALES 


Automotive and Petroleum 
Equipment 
Carbon Monoxide Systems 
Welding Exhaust Systems 
Automotive Lifts 
Lubrication Systems 
Air Compressors 


CALL — Hartford (203) 236-0833 
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ates. Douglas Coonley, Leandre Poisson, 


General Contractors 


coverage of the design procedure for the 
solar energy and energy conservation 
aspects of the housedesigns and of the 


solar energy systems. Much of the informa- 


tion is recorded as innovative "design 


tools" which enable other solar architects 


and engineers to quickly and easily de- 
sign with solar energy. 


The book originated from an intensive 
research program subcontracted to TEA 
by the AIA Research Corporation. 


The OSHA Compliance Manual, by Dan 
Petersen. McGraw-Hill, New York, 225 
pages. $29.95 


This ring-bound manual, prepared for 
those facing the task of unscrambling 
OSHA, provides information on the plan- 
ning, implementing, documenting and 
reporting of OSHA-related safety pro- 
grams in any kind of business, and in- 
cludes all forms and references needed in 
the actual program. It offers a preparation 
plan to the company organizing for an 
OSHA inspection, leading the reader 
through the law, its obligations, and the 
Federal standards and explaining how to 
handle the maze of regulations and deter- 
mine which are the most frequently vio- 
lated and most important to correct first. 


One section of this volume details the 
administrative violations hidden in the 
standards, highlighting such areas as 
training and inspection requirements, 
operating procedures, and protective 
equipment. Exercises are included for a 
simulated company. 


Using OSHA asa base, the book suggests 
waysto improve thesafety program of an 
organization. It compares OSHA to the 
principles and techniques of safety man- 
agement, and discusses the weaknesses of 
the OSHA laws. Included in the appen- 
dixes are OSHA forms, required signs and 
warnings, noise guidelines, and extin- 
guisher and guarding requirements. 


The George C. Field Company 
Founded 1897 


Madison 
Connecticut 


Essex East Lyme 


Fine residential construction 


Letters 


Sir: 

Presently | am enrolled in an evening 
course at Connecticut College entitled 
"Environmental Psychology", given by 
Mrs. Devlin. The course involves studying 
the environmental effects on people; 
both man-made and natural, and the 
psychological needs of people through- 
out the history of mankind. 


Asl read the latest issue of Connecticut 
Architect, (March-April) about Hartford’s 
Civic Center’s building costs, seating ca- 
pacity, unique roof, апа“... the warm 
and gracious interiors, designed by Office 
Interiors, Inc. of Hamden,” I began to 
realize that more emphasis is placed on 
designs, costs, etc. than on the cognitive 
effects of these designson people. After 
all, architects are designing buildings for 
people, so why not mention more about 
the cognitive effects of buildings on peo- 
ple. A building could look nice, yet be 
unsuitable for people. 


Two interesting books, Defensible Space, 
by Oscar Newman, and The City and Its 
Image, by Kevin Lynch, describe how 
people interact with the environment. | 
feel that equal emphasis should be placed 
on the psychological effects of a design as 
well as the cost and aesthetic value. 


John J. Gulk 
New London 
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vinyl wall coverings 
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cold glaze wall coatings 
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Portland Roofing Co 

Lake St., Portland 
Я & S Contractors, Inc 

410 S Main St , Waterbury 
Shaw Metal Fabricators 

Box 131. Branford 
Shelton Roofing Co 

101 Water St., Derby 
Southern N.E Roofing Co 
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daniel goodison, inc. 
painting and architectural coatings 
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connecticut 06033 / 633-6751 


Tomorrow won't take care 
of itself. And, deep down, 
you know that. So you'd 
better do something about 
your future money needs 
today. 

There’s a painless way. 
Simply start building your 
nest egg a little at a time. 
It's easy when you buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. 

You can save as little or as 
much as you want. Just 
specify the amount. And 
it'll be set aside from your 
paycheck and used to 
buy Bonds. 

Then, when the future 
arrives, you'll be better fixed 
to face it. Because Bonds 
are the best shock absorber 
around. 


Now E Bonds pay ¢ interest when held t 
maturity of 5 years (4:05 the first year 
Bonds are replaced if lost, stolen or destroved 
When needed, they can be cashed at vour 
bank. Interest is not subject to state or local 
income taxes, and federal tax may be 


deferred until redemption 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Connecticut Archite 


CONNECTICUI ARCHITECT 


Journal of the Connecticut Society of Architects 


The award winning magazine devoted to exploring the exciting 
and controversial world of Connecticut architecture through color 
photography and stimulating commentary on: 


* innovative projects & materials 


* historical preservation e urban redevelopment 
* environmental protection ~ land use planning 


Please send me CONNECTICUT ARCHITECT for 


CONNECTICUT ARCHITECT e The Market Place 


Ё _ 
! [11 year Г] 2 years Г] Payment | 
| 1 Regular Subscription Rate: $7.50 per year Enclosed i 
LI r A = 
O Professional Rate: $6.00 per year for J Please | 
| registered architects, engineers, landscape bill me : 
: architects, and students. | 
| | 
' Name | 
| Firm i 
LI 
| Address = = | 
City _ = — — State —— IS д 
i | 
| ' 
| 
4 


"ED our Arts :: 
CM. Frank Higgins ART NEEDS FOR — 


& Co., Inc. .. FINE ARTS... 


Custom Frames etc 
-» COMMERCIAL ... 
Advertising & Illustrating 
. TECHNICAL... 
Architects. Engineers. etc 


.. REPROGRAPHIC... 
Photostats .. Blueprints 


Resilient Flooring Cameras Drafting 
& Carpet Specialists 


Koenig & Company 


are moving to 
999 Farmington Avenue 


West Hartford 
780 NORTH MOUNTAIN ROAD same phone number 
NEWINGTON, CT. 06111 (203) 728-3406 


PHONE: 249-6826 same super service 
Serving the Arts Since 1933 


27 


ay-June 1975 


For assurance that they will have the energy, specify heating 
plants which burn fue! oil. For assurance of heating plants of 
high efficiency, feel free to ask our opinion. 


Our business is supplying fuel oil for New England and in 
fostering its economical use. Allow us to assist you. 


CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS 
Call 203-787-2175 Call 413-732-6207 


FUEL OIL FOR NEW ENGLAND 


